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orway is one of the oldest kingdoms in Europe, with a political history 

which goes back more than a thousand years. The oldest historical 

documents make it clear that the people themselves and the outside 
world considered Norway a separate unit, and the Norsemen a separate nation, 
at any rate as early as the 9th century A.D.; and round about the year 900 
a number of minor kingdoms were united by the saga king Harald Haarfagre, 
who was therefore justified in calling himself King of Norway. 

The political unification of the country—which was strengthened in the course 
of the following century—took place in the middle of the Viking era, a period 
in Norwegian history which is marked by vigorous expansion both at home and 
abroad: more and more of the country is settled, including the interior, the remoter 
mountain valleys, and the more northerly parts, while Norsemen journey forth 
to battle and to barter in a great many European countries, especially in the West. 

Relics of this age have come down to us, not only in the many interesting 
and well-preserved ships and other objects excavated from burial mounds—out- 
standing examples of the shipbuilding art of the Viking era—but also in the 
placenames and chronicles which tell of Norwegian conquests in Great Britain, 
Ireland, and France, as well as of settlements in Iceland and Greenland, whence a 
handful of intrepid seamen even reached the North American continent. 

The centuries that followed in the wake of Norway’s unification, the so- 
called Saga Age, were on the whole a period of growth and progress both at 


King’s head. Medieval sculpture from the Trondheim Cathedral. 


home and abroad, despite wars.within the realm and beyond its frontiers. 
But in the 14th century a period of decline set in, occasioned inter alia by eco- 
nomic and trade difficulties, and the depradations of the Black Death, which 
had disastrous consequences in a country so sparsely populated. These cata- 
strophes, the extinction of the old Royal dynasty, and the decimation of the 
leading families, led to Norway slipping into a union, first of all with Sweden 
—of relatively short duration—and subsequently with Denmark. For more than 
four hundred years, running in harness with more powerful neighbours, Norway 
struggled to preserve her independence. After a period of comparative economic 
prosperity in the 17th century Norway once more stirred like a giant in sleep, 
and hopes of independence received a fresh stimulus. When the Dano-Norwegian 
king in 1814, after his alliance with France and the defeat of Napoleon, ceded 
Norway to Sweden at the Peace of Kiel, the people rose, refused to abide by the 
decision the King had made, and declared Norway independent. A national 
assembly, meeting on May 17, 1814, gave Norway a free democratic constitution, 
based on the ideas that had inspired the American and the French Revolution, 
on John Locke's doctrine of the sovereignty of the people and on Montesquieu's 
principle of the division of powers, as well as the popular conceptions then 
current about the structure of the Norwegian state in the Saga age. The balance 
of power in Scandinavia and in Europe at the time, however, made it impossible 
for Norway to retain full independence, and she was compelled to accept 
a union with Sweden, on the principle of complete equality and with the reten- 
tion of her newly-acquired democratic constitution. This constitution was also 
to prove the basis for the struggle conducted by the Norwegian people, for close 
on a century, against the Royal Power and Sweden, to maintain their equal rights 
and their independence within the framework of the union. 

These political differences reached a climax at the close of the last century with 
Norway's demand for a separate foreign service. The Norwegians were’ dis- 
satisfied with a joint foreign service under Swedish leadership, and demanded 
the appointment of separate Norwegian consuls. An act to this effect was unanim- 
ously passed by the Norwegian Storting in May, 1905, but failed to receive the 
royal assent. The members of the Norwegian government refused to be party to 
this decision, and when they resigned as a protest it became apparent that the King 
would be unable to obtain the services of the Norwegian ministers. On these 
grounds the Storting declared on June 7, 1905, that he had ceased to function as 
King of Norway, and that the union with Sweden was thereby dissolved. This was 
a revolutionary act carried out on parliamentary lines, and there was no doubt 
that a united Norwegian people supported their national assembly. For a time 
relations between the two countries were exceedingly strained, and there was 
talk of war, but fortunately a peaceful settlement was arrived at, which resulted 
in the dissolution of the union. The break with Sweden was approved by a 
plebiscite in Norway, by 368,208 votes to 184. Opinions as to the new 
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form of government to be adopted, however, varied: the government and the 
great majority of the Storting were in favour of Norway continuing a monarchy, 
and offered the crown to the thirty-three-year old Danish Prince Carl, who 
accepted on condition that this choice should have the approval of a plebiscite. 
This resulted in 259,563 votes in favour of a monarchy, while the republican 
camp mustered 69,264 votes. Thereupon Prince Carl accepted the royal dignities 
which were offered him by a unanimous Storting, and adopted the name of 
Haakon VII. On November 25, 1905, he entered the Norwegian capital with 
his queen, Maud, a daughter of the English Edward VII, and their two-year-old 
son, who as their heir-apparent adopted a name borne by a number of Norway's 
saga king’s and from henceforth was to be known as Crown Prince Olav. 


King Haakon and Queen Maud at the time of their coronation in 1906. 


It was no easy task that awaited the new king. It was to be expected that the 
relatively powerful and influential republican faction in Norway would con- 
tinue to work for a change in the form of government. The liberal and radical 
republicans, on the other hand, feared that the Royal Family might prove a 
rallying point for reactionary forces. It is a tribute to King Haakon’s statesman- 
ship that he not only succeeded in allaying these conflicts, but rendered the con- 
troversy Monarchy versus Republic no longer a current practical political issue. 
In his outlook, his decisions, and his person he proved himself the complete 
democrat, always meticulously correct and neutral in all political disputes, and 
staunchly refusing to allow his influence to be exploited by any class, party or 
group in the community. He never attempted to pursue a personal policy or to 
influence popular opinion, regarding himself as the first servant of the state, 
pledged to absolute loyalty and raised above party issues. His friendly, un- 
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from the daily life of the Norwegian people. 


King Haakon and Crown Prince Olav during the campaign in the Spring of 1940, 
when both of them were repeatedly exposed to German bombing attacks. 


assuming nature soon made him immensely popular, and all those who came into 
contact with him, politicans and others, very quickly learnt to respect his sound 
political instinct, his unerring judgment, his energy and his devotion to duty. 

Few monarchs in the history of modern Europe have had such a long reign 
as Haakon VII. He was King of Norway for close on 52 years. His reign came 
to an end with his death on 21st September, 1957, at the age of 85. He was loved 
and respected by his people. His successor on the throne was his son, the former 
Crown Prince now King Olav V, who carries on the democratic traditions of 
the kingdom. Already as Crown Prince, King Olav’s unpretentiousness and open- 
heartedness had ensured him great popularity. From the time he attained his 
majority at 21 he has been present at the meetings of the King with his cabinet, 
has carried out a large number and variety of official representative duties and 
acted on many occasions as Regent during the absence of King Haakon on jour- 
neys abroad as well as during the last illness of his father from 1955-1957. 
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His training for the task and responsibilities of King was received under the 
wise guidance of King Haakon. As a young man King Olav was an active 
competitor in the sport of ski-jumping for which he received many prizes. For 
a generation he has also been a keen yachtsman and has taken part in many 
international as well as national regattas with outstanding results. 

The present Crown Prince is King Olav's only son, Prince Harald, who was 
born on 21st February, 1937. 

Despite many periods of crisis and difficulties the years since 1905, when 
Norway won its full independence, proved an unusually rich period of growth 
in the history of the country, economically, socially and culturally, the richest in 
fact recorded in its annals. The watchword after 1905 was «the new working-day», 
and a period of intense economic expansion was ushered in, bringing in its wake 
a steady increase in prosperity, despite occasional setbacks such as in the 1920's 
after the First World War—of which Norway, at that time a neutral, only 
indirectly suffered the consequences,—in the early 1930's following on the world 
economic crisis, and in the years from 1940-45, when Norway was under German 
occupation. Hand in hand with economic expansion went an active policy of 
social reform, which has resulted not only in a considerable rise in the standard 
of living, but also in a far greater equality in this respect during the last half- 
century. . 


A number of towns were totally or partially destroyed during the campaign of 1940. 
Our picture shows the town of Narvik in flames. 


Norway's foreign policy has also undergone a remarkable change. To start 
with the popular slogan was: "the best foreign policy for Norway is to have no 
foreign policy”. Although Norway's first foreign minister, Jørgen Løvland, never 
entirely subscribed to this somewhat exaggerated formula, Norway’s approach 
during the first few decades was marked by an extremely cautious policy of 
neutrality, and an obvious reluctance to commit herself in any way to the line-up 
of the great European powers. The fact that neither Norway nor her Scandi- 
navian neighbours became involved in World War I seemed to emphasise the 
wisdom of a policy of neutrality. During the inter-war years Norway actively 
supported the international work of disarmament—inter alia through the me- 
dium of the League of Nations—and the peaceful settlement of international 
disputes. In this connection it is appropriate to mention the great humanitarian 
work, on an international plane, which was carried out by the well-known polar 
explorer and scientist Fridtjof Nansen, especially on behalf of refugees. 


On April 9, 1940, Norway was inexorably implicated in World War II: after 
a campaign lasting two months German troops remained in occupation until the 
end of the war in 1945. But Norway’s struggle still went on: at home a strong 
resistance movement grew up, while from their enforced exile in Great Britain 
King Haakon and the Government continued the conduct of war with the means 
at their disposal outside the boundaries of Norway. Norway's greatest contribu- 
tion to the allied cause was the invaluable work rendered by her merchant marine, 
the fourth largest in the world. During the Battle of Britain forty to fifty per cent 
of all fuel and oil shipped to the British Isles was carried by Norwegian tankers, 
and on one occasion the American Admiral Land expressed the opinion that the 
Norwegian merchant marine was worth a million soldiers. The war years con- 
tributed more than ever to strengthen the posi- 
tion of King Haakon, who, from the very first, 
had adopted an attitude of uncompromising 
resistance, and, in his resolute behaviour, be- 
came a living symbol and rallying-point for 
the whole nation. Contact and co-operation 
were maintained between the Government in 
London and the resistance movement in Nor- 
way all through the war. 

The events of World War II had taught 
Norway that on strategic and geographical 
grounds she was no longer immune, and that 
a policy of strict neutrality was no guarantee 
that she would not be embroiled in a European 


Halvard Lange, Foreign Minister since 1946. 
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Infantry on manæuvre in the mountains. 


conflict. For this reason the task of creating guarantees of collective security 
through the medium of the United Nations Organisation received the whole- 
hearted support of all sections of the people, although some time was to elapse 
before the traditional foreign policy of making no peacetime commitments which 
would bind the country to any one group of powers, was abandoned. Not until 
it proved impossible to obtain effective guarantees for peace and security through 
the new world organisation, and the tension between East and West had deve- 
loped into the Cold War, did Norway in April 1949 become a signatory to the 
North Atlantic Treaty and at the same time set about developing her national 
defence system. While the sums allocated for this purpose during the inter-war 
years had been as low as forty to fifty million kroner annually, they have in 
recent years topped the thousand-million-kroner mark (one krone = one shilling 
= 14 cents), and in addition to this sum Norway has received a great deal of 
military equipment from the United States and Canada. 
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King Haakon returns to his capital after the Liberation in 1945. To the right of 
the King: Crown Princess Martha (who died in April, 1954), and her children— 
Princess Ragnhild, Prince Harald, and (just visible behind Crown Prince Olav) 
Princess Astrid. 


The domestic scene has also witnessed a great many changes since 1905. During 
the first few decades of the century modern industry for the first time established 
itself on a large scale, and the social upheavals this entailed were followed by an 
era of violent political and social conflict. The labour movement, which prior 
to 1905 had played a modest role, gathered momentum with the process of 
industrialisation, at the same time receiving markedly radical impulses from the 
Russian Revolution in 1917, as well as from the increased social conflicts and 
economic difficulties during and after World War I. The 1920's were conse- 
quently marked by bitter political strife, and by widespread and often fierce 
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labour conflicts. With the 1930's, however, a change gradually set in: the idea 
of a social revolution was perforce compelled to give way to more practical 
measures, capable of dealing with the situation, and in time, too, increasing 
prosperity and social adjustment provided a basis for a stronger feeling of 
national solidarity. Furthermore the fact that from the end of the 1920’s the 
Labour Party became the largest party in the country, and was in power from 
1935, tended to modify its ideology and its practical politics. This easing of 
tension was also noticeable in trade union circles, and since 1931 Norway has 
suffered no important or large-scale strike or lockout. 

Before the accession to power of the Labour Party in 1935 Norway had been 
governed by a series of Liberal and Conservative governments, with an occasional 


Water-falls produce more than 99 per cent of all electric power in Norway, and 
rivers play an important part in the transport of timber. 


Agrarian government, but after the defeat of the Liberals in the 1918 election, 
no single party had commanded an absolute majority in the National Assembly 
before the Labour Party succeeded in doing so at the first election after the 
Liberation in 1945. This majority has subsequently been retained, and it has 
enabled the Labour Party to pursue a policy of controls and adjustment, imple- 
mented by measures of planned economy and a comprehensive series of social 
reforms. There has been little attempt at socialisation or nationalisation: instead 
the attempt has been made to put into practice the ideas of a modern welfare 
state, with public direction of economic policy, a steeply ascending scale of 
taxation, and a comprehensive system of social insurance. While social reforms 
have encountered little opposition, and have often been carried through by an 
almost unanimous Storting—and a number of long-standing differences, e. g. in 
questions of defence and foreign policy, have now been adjusted—there has often 
been a clear division of opinion in economic questions, primarily on the issue of 
planned economy versus a more liberal system. There is no doubt, however, that 
political and social conflicts in Norway have on the whole been far less bitter and 
acute than they have been for decades or even for generations. The reason for 
this is not only the ideological relaxation of tension which has taken place since 
the 1930's, but also the steady rise in the economic and social standard, and the 
sure conviction that, in the present ideological conflict and the tense international 
situation which has been called the Cold War, there is far more that unites than 
divides Norway’s democratic ‘parties. 


Timber is collected and towed across one of the many lakes. 
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One of the many plants based on water- power which have been built after the war: 
Norsk Hydro's nitrate factory at Glomfjord. 


O nce the conflict with Sweden, which had absorbed a great deal of Norway’s 
energy during the latter half of the 19th century, had been settled, and the 
country had regained its complete and unimpaired independence, after close on 
six hundred years of running in harness with another Scandinavian partner, the 
«new working-day» began. Curiously enough the dissolution of the Union in 
1905 coincided with the dawn of a new age in the economic history of Norway, 
the prelude to a period of expansion and prosperity, interrupted by occasional 
crises and checks, which has continued right down to the present. In terms of 
fixed prices gross national production has increased by near four hundred per cent 
~i. e. has been almost quintupled—between 1905 and 1955, and in terms of 
current kroner it has increased sixteen-fold. This corresponds to an annual mean 
increment, reckoned in compound interest, of 3 per cent. As the increase in the 
number of persons employed during the same period has been approximately 
80 per cent, the mean annual increment per head of employed population is 
1.6 per cent. At all times foreign trade has played an unusually important role 
in a country with Norway's natural resources and widespread shipping interests. 
The total of exports and imports, visible and invisible, as a rule accounts for 
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approximately 40 to 45 per cent of gross national production. In fact few 
countries can show a larger volume of foreign trade per head of population than 
Norway. At present the absolute figures of imports, as for exports, run to 
12,000 to 13,000 million kroner annually, including the earnings of the merchant 
marine. 

While industry in the 19th century had played a comparatively unimportant 
part in Norway’s economic set-up, the process of industrialisation was greatly 
accelerated round about the year 1905. A great many of the new industries were 
mainly based on the important inventions in the sphere of electrotechnics which 
had been made at the end of the preceeding century, and on Norway’s abundant 
supplies of water power. As a result of the rapid change that took place Norway, — 
which in 1905 was still an agricultural country, may today be regarded as an 
industrial nation, even though national production stems from a great many 
sources, with agriculture, forestry, shipping, and fisheries among the most im- 
portant sources of wealth. While as many as 41 per cent of the working popu- 
lation were employed in agriculture in 1905, and only 25 per cent in industry, 
the figures today show an almost complete reversal, with only 26 per cent earning 
a livelihood from the soil, while 36 per cent are employed in various industrial 
undertakings, which constitute the largest category. Moreover industry accounts 
for approximately 40 per cent of the national income, or five times as much as 
agriculture, and the value of its products has increased in the course of the last 
fifty years by 300 to 400 per cent. Key industries include the wood-processing 
industry, the electro-chemical and electro-metallurgical industry, the metal 
industry, as well as domestic industries like food and luxury goods, textiles, 
clothing, etc. 

Although the relative importance of agriculture has consequently been reduced, 
and other industries have absorbed a great deal of its manpower, production 
during the last fifty years has nevertheless increased by about eighty per .cent. 


The «Bergecaptain», one of the large modern motor tankers which play an impor- 
tant part in Norwegian shipping. Since the end of the war a number of tankers of 
more than 40,000 tons have been constructed. 
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The «Oslofjord», of the Norwegian America Line, in Oslo harbour. On the 
left the Oslo City Hall, in the centre Akershus Castle, and right one of the grace- 
ful North Sea passenger liners. 


This has been possible owing to a far-reaching process of rationalisation, an 
extensive use of machinery, and improved methods, based on the latest results of 
modern research, both in the cultivation of the soil and the breeding of livestock. 
Forestry, which in Norway has always been closely allied to agriculture, has also 
acquired increased importance as a source of raw materials for a growing wood- 
processing industry, and the annual production of wood and timber is at present 
in the region of ten million cubic metres. 


Ta the years round 1905 shipping was passing through a rather difficult transi- 
tory period, as the change from sail to steam was completed. During the age of 
the windjammer in the 19th century Norway had enjoyed a commanding posi- 
tion: in the 1870’s her merchant marine was the third largest in the world, with 
a tonnage only surpassed by that of Great Britain and the U. S. A. But while 
other countries, such as Great Britain, had by 1905 practically completed the 
transition from sail to steam, Norway had only just started. The industry neces- 
sary to build the new ships was lacking-there was no coal and there was a 
shortage of capital. At the turn of the century, in fact, Norway still had twice 
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as much tonnage under sail as in steam, but by 1905 the position was reversed, 
and thanks to the expansion that- followed Norway had by 1914 moved from 
fifth to fourth place in the rank of shipping nations. During the First World War 
the earnings of the merchant marine soared, but to offset this Norway lost 1.2 mil. 
gross register tons as a result of acts of war between 1914 and 1918-near half 
her tonnage, and proportionately more than any other country. This blow, and 
the economic difficulties which cropped up at the beginning of the 1920's, proved 
a temporary setback to Norwegian shipping, but the latter half of the 1920's 
saw a new and vigorous period of expansion; this continued throughout the 
1930's, so that by the outbreak of World War II Norway possessed a merchant 
marine of 4.8 million gross register tons—the fourth largest in the world, only 
surpassed by those of Great Britain, the U. S. A. and Japan. And, what was 
more important, it was the most modern merchant marine in the world, thanks 
to an extensive changeover from steam to motor-driven vessels in the 1920's and 
1930's. At the same time the emphasis had been placed more on line-freighters 
than tramp steamers, and another important factor was the increase in the tanker- 
fleet: between 1925 and 1940 the number of tankers increased eightfold, and at 
the outbreak of war Norwegian tankers accounted for 2 million gross register tons. 

In the Second World War, too, Norway suffered severe shipping losses, 
amounting to nearly half her total tonnage, but ever since 1945 a swift and 
comprehensive programme of rebuilding and expansion has taken place. By 1959 
the merchant marine, which at the cessation of hostilities was down to 2.7 mil. 
gross register tons, had reached 10 million gross register tons, thus breaking 
all previous records. Today, as in the heyday of the windjammer, Norway is once 
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Modern pelagic TER A huge claw seizes the tail of the shot whale, Paulin g the 
animal—which may weigh å hundred tons or more-through the slipway abaft to the 
flensing deck. Here the carcass is cut up and the blubber processed into oil in 
cauldrons. 


again the third shipping nation of the world, only surpassed by the U.S. A. and 
Great Britain. Moreover her merchant marine is extremely modern, over 85 per 
cent being motor vessels. Fifty-five per cent of her fleet, or 5.3 million gross 
registered tons, is accounted for by tankers, an even larger proportion than before 
the war. Only 10 per cent of the Norwegian merchant fleet plies between Norway 
and abroad, the remainder being employed in transport services between foreign 
ports. Shipping plays a decisive part in Norway's trade balance, bringing in 
a considerable amount of foreign currency. 

Whaling is another important Norwegian industry which is linked with the 
sea. In its modern guise it is based on the technical inventions of Norwegian 
pioneers, ranging from the discovery of the grenade harpoon in the 1860's to the 
construction of the huge modern floating factories. Up to the year 1905 whaling 
had been carried out along Norway’s extensive coastline and in Arctic waters, but 
in that very same year a new and adventurous era dawned, with the dispatch of 
the first Norwegian expedition to the Antarctic. Stocks of whale proved plentiful, 
and whaling operations, in co-operation with land-based stations on the Ant- 
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arctic islands, were developed from year to year. While the proceeds of Nor- 
wegian whaling had been compåratively modest in 1905—approximately 3 mil- 
lion kroner—they had risen by 1913 to 36 million kroner and continued to rise 
throughout the 1920's, especially after the introduction of pelagic whaling in 
1925. By using large floating factories of upwards of 24,000 tons deadweight, 
whaling has now been rendered quite independent of land bases, the harpooned 
whales being drawn up a slipway on to the deck and flensed, boiled, and pro- 
cessed on board the ship. By the close of the 1920’s the earnings of Norwegian 
whaling—at that time comprising between 50 and 75 per cent of world produc- 
tion—had risen to approximately 150 million kroner annually. During the 1930's . 
economic crises and subsequently the competition of German and Japanese inter- 
ests resulted in Norway’s share of the annual catch dropping to approximately 
30 per cent. World War II meant a break in Antarctic whaling—and at the same 
time a much-needed ”close season” for stocks in these waters—but the postwar 
years have witnessed a new and steady growth of the Norwegian whaling fleet, 
which had suffered considerable losses in ships during the war. Annual catches, 
however, have been limited by international agreements drawn up for the pur- 
pose of protecting stocks. At present Norway’s share accounts for close on a mil- 
lion barrels annually, as against two million barrels in 1930, and Norway's pro- 
duction of whale oil comprises at the moment 40 per cent of world production, 
to a value of between 200 and 300 million kroner annually. 


Fisheries-the third great national industry which derives its wealth from the 
sea-have also undergone a tremendous expansion in the course of the last half 
century. Norwegian fisheries are based primarily on the vast shoals of cod and 
herring which make their way into the coastal waters at regular seasons of the 
year. At the beginning of the century the fishing fleet consisted mainly of com- 
peratively small open boats propelled by sail and oar as in the distant past. 
Between 1905 and 1910, however, modern technical aids were gradually intro- 
duced: the fishing fleet was little by little completely motorised, and larger 
decked vessels were used in increasing numbers, thus ensuring bigger catches, 
greater safety, and less arduous working conditions. New and improved fishing 
tackle and methods were also introduced, and new fishing grounds opened up, 
and in the 1920’s and 1930’s the increase in the quantity of fish landed outstripped 
the opening up of new markets. The result was that for many years there was a 
serious glut. of important products. The modernisation of the fishing fleet, how- 
ever, continued, and new technical inventions were pressed into service: the 
emphasis now was on the large motor-driven fishing smack, equipped with 
echo-sounding device, radio telephony, and modern net-tackle. All this de- 
manded capital, and the result was that fishing was conducted on the lines of an 
intensive industry. While most fishermen in the past had combined fishing with 
agriculture in the coastal districts, only putting out to sea during the com- 
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A small section of the huge fishing fleet which takes part in the annual cod fishe- 
ries in late winter and early spring. 


paratively short seasonal periods, specialisation was now the order of the day. 
In order to pay off the large capital outlay it was now necessary to fish all the 
year round, following the shoals as they moved up and down Norway’s exten- 
sive coastline, and sometimes to range further afield to operate on the distant 
banks. Thus the fishing industry too, which had previously been based on com- 
paratively small production units, mainly in home waters, and often hand in 
hand with agriculture, now demanded a considerable capital outlay, continuous 
specialised operation, and comparatively large and expensive units, though the 
individualism which is a feature of this industry has still been preserved, with 
the fishermen as a rule owners or part-owners of their craft. Today the total 
catch of Norwegian fisheries runs to about 1.6 to 2.0 million tons annually, a 
figure which is only exceeded by the Japanese and possibly the Russian fishing 
fleets, and roughly corresponds to the figures for Great Britain and the United 
States. The value of this catch comes to about 500 million kroner annually, and 
a large proportion is exported in the form of klippfish, dried fish, frozen fillets, 
canned fish, herring oil, cod-liver oil, etc. 

The Occupation of Norway from 1940 to 1945 proved a serious setback to the 
growth and development of Norway's entire productive machinery. The country 
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was practically cut off from raw materials, it was impossible to maintain, renew, 
and develop plant to any appreciable extent, and war damage caused considerable 
loss and destruction. On the basis of prices ruling in 1938 it has been estimated 
that economically speaking the war cost Norway between 15,000 and 20,000 
million kroner. At the end of the war a tremendous task of reconstruction faced 
the nation: outworn and obsolete plant and machinery had to be modernised and 
extended, stocks had to be replenished; five years, during which the building of 
houses, schools, hospitals, and communications had been at a standstill, had to 
be made good, and at the same time a new national defence had to be created 
practically from scratch. Despite outside assistance in the form of Marshal Aid 
and gifts totalling approximately 3,000 million kroner, this Herculean task has 
strained the country’s resources to the utmost, and at times presented grave 
current problems. A large proportion of national earnings has been used for 
investments, in recent years 28 to 30 per cent, while the average for Western 
Europe is 18 per cent, for Great Britain 13 per cent, and even for Canada, a 
country which is undergoing rapid expansion, not more than 22 per cent. Gross 
investments in Norway for 1958 totalled 12,000 million kroner. Today building 
and constructional work lays claim to 80 per cent more manpower than in the 
immediate pre-war years, the consumption of cement has been tripled, while 
housing shows an increase of about 50 per cent on the average for Western 
Europe. The need for a large-scale housebuilding scheme was particulary great, 
not only owing to the damage caused during the war, and the fact that very 
little was built during the war years, but also because the composition of the 
population with regard to age-groups is at the moment such that a great many 
new families are being founded. In recent years approximately 25,000 to 30,000 
new flats have been completed annually. 


To keep pace with the growth of the various industries communications have 
developed rapidly in the last fifty years, despite the many difficulties and the 
great expense of building roads and railways in Norway. The country is sparsely 
populated, with about 20 inhabitants per square mile, and it is a land of high 
mountains and deep valleys, with a total length from north to south of 1,100 
miles—corresponding to the distance from Norway’s southernmost tip to the 
Pyrenees or to Rome in the south and to Moscow in the east, or half the 
distance from New York to San Francisco as the crow flies. Furthermore the 
many fjords which cut deep into the country give Norway a coastline which 
extends for 12,500 miles—or equal to halfway round the world at the Equator— 
a coastline which is dotted with one hundred and fifty thousand islands large 
and small. In area Norway is somewhat larger than Italy, but only one-quarter 
of the land surface is forest or cultivated soil, the rest consisting of mountains, 
moorland and glaciers, with a climate which is frequently rigorous in winter 
-snowdrifts of up to. 50 feet have been recorded—and makes communications 
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The Lapps constitute a separate racial entity in Norway and speak their own 
language. There are about 20,000 of them at present, of whom 1,000 still live the 
nomadic life of their ancestors, on the vast desolate plains of Finnmark in the far 
north. Some Lapps have reindeer herds of several thousand head. 


exceedingly difficult. Owing to the natural topography of the country the popu- 
Jation is very unevenly distributed, being mainly concentrated in the coastal 
areas and in the valleys along the main water-courses, while the interior of the 
country is largely a desolate wilderness, and 25 per cent of the total land- 
area is covered by forest. The administration, construction, and running of all 
types of communication is naturally an expensive undertaking in a country such 
as this. 

In 1905 Norway had approximately 1,400 miles of railway track: the network 
today extends for close on 2,800 miles, 7. e. an increase of 100 per cent. A number 
of important trunk lines have been inaugurated during these fifty years, e. g. the 
Oslo—Bergen railway in 1909, which at its highest point climbs to 4,300 feet, 
the Dovre line in 1921 running from Oslo to Trondheim, and the Sørland 
railway in 1944, running from Oslo to Stavanger along the coast. In 1958 
the Nordland line was extended to its present terminal at Fauske, on the 
Arctic Circle, practically 755 miles from Oslo. Since 1905 approximately 
750 miles—or about 28 per cent—of the railway system has been electrified. The 
volume of traffic dealt with, however, gives a more tangible picture of the 
progress that has been made. The number of railway passengers has quadrupled, 
reaching an annual figure of 39 million, while the volume of freight has 
risen from 4 to 14 million tons; the number of passenger-miles has increased 


The Flamsdal, a steep and narrow valley typical of West Norwegian scenery, which 
is served by both road and railway, built at tremendous cost. The average cost of 
building a mile of railway track in Norway is 2.4 mil. kr. (£ 120,000 or $ 335,000 ). 
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Most of the electricity produced by the waterfalls of Western Norway is used in 
the electro-metallurgical and electro-chemical industries. 


from just over 150 million to about 940 million, while the volume of goods 
traffic has grown from 148 million to 643 million ton-miles. 

In Norway, as in other countries, the same period has also witnessed a veritable 
revoiution in road transport, thanks to the motor-car, a means of conveyance 
which has proved especially important in a country with such a scattered popu- 
lation and such large distances. In 1905 there were only 60 motor vehicles in 
Norway, objects mainly of popular curiosity and the proud possession of fool- 
hardy sportsmen. Today there are over 250,000 motor vehicles in Norway, and 
while the volume of traffic on Norway’s roads round about 1905 was estimated 
at approximately 75 million ton-miles, already before the Second World War it 
had risen to over 1,800 million ton-miles, which in turn is less than half of what 
it is today. In other words, since the day when horse-drawn traffic dominated, 
traffic on the roads of Norway has multiplied more than fifty times, and the 
number of vehicle-miles at the present is more than 1,500 million miles annually. 
During the same period Norway’s road system has increased in length from 
approximately 19,000 miles to about 30,000 miles, though this fifty per-cent 
increase only tells half the stozy, for there has at the same time been a tremend- 
ous improvement in the general quality of the roads, not least in width and 
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surface, and over 1,500 miles of metalled road have been laid. This improvement 
Is reflected in the amount of money allocated for the building and maintenance 
of roads: while the figures at the beginning of the century were approximately 
5 million kroner annually, the amount now earmarked for this purpose is in the 
region of 200 million kroner—of forty times greater—-a tremendous increase 
even if we take the greatly reduced value of the krone into account. 

Hardly less striking is the development in the sphere of telecommunications. 
The total length of telegraph line has increased from 16,250 miles to 82,500 miles, 
and of telephon lines from 9,300 miles to 230,000 miles, and the number of 
telephones from approximately 40,000 to 570,000— an increase from 1.8 to 
16.8 per hundred inhabitants. The number of telegrams has risen from 2.2 to 
6.1 million annually, the number of trunk calls from about 2 million to 45 mil- 
lion. The earnings of telephone and telegraph service have risen since 1905 
from about 3 million to near 300 million kroner. Together with the figures 
for road and rail traffic these data give a very real impression of how the 
modern tempo of life has changed the face of Norway during the last half 
century, while figures from other spheres, e. g. the postal service, air transport, 
coastal steamer traffic, motorcoach and bus transport, broadcasting—there are 
more than a million receiving-sets to date-and the like, would emphasise this 
impression. 


E lectricity, which in Norway is almost entirely produced from water power, 
has been an invaluable factor in the development of Norwegian industry and 
communications, and in the daily life of people during these fifty years. At 
the turn of the century the harnessing of Norway’s vast, cheap sources of power 
had only just started: it has continued at an ever-increasing rate during the last 
fifty years, and it would hardly be an exaggeration to say that electricity has 
revolutionised Norwegian industry as well as life in the home. Vast quantities of 
cheap power-electric current can be produced for as little as 0.01 to 0,02 krone 
per kWh-have provided the basis for an entirely new, extensive, and highly 
lucrative electro-chemical and electro-metallurgical industry in Norway, and at 
the same time cheap electric power has been made available to other industries 
and trades, for electric railways, and not least for about ninety per cent of all 
Norwegian homes, where it is used to give light, for cooking, heating, and as a 
motive power for the great many electric appliances used in every modern 
household. 

Just how much water power is laying waiting to be exploited in Norway's 
many rivers and waterways-many of them with a very considerable head of 
water—is a moot point among experts. At one time it was estimated that the 
power potential amounted to approximately 10 million kW, but more recent 
estimates put the figure at approximately 12 million kW, which would corre- 
spond to an annual production of electric power in the region of 100,000 to 
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Housing estate in Oslo. A number of new satelite towns have Sprung up on she 

outskirts of the capital in the post-war years. The picture shows various types of 

modern flats, built on a co-operative basis with the support of State and Munictpal 
authorities. 


120,000 million kWh. In 1905 only a minute fraction, or approximately 
100,000 kW of this had been harnessed; it was at about this time that the deve- 
loping of hydro-electric power for large-scale industrial projects started in 
earnest, with the inauguration of such firms in 1905 as Norsk Hydro, which on 
the basis of a Norwegian invention, the Birkeland-Eyde electric arc-furnace, 
extracted nitrogen from the air for use in the manifacture of artifical fertiliser and 
other nitrogen compounds. The last fifty years have witnessed a tremendous 
development of hydro-electric power schemes, with the result that the present 
generator capacity of Norwegian electricity-works amounts to about 4 million 
kW, and annual power production has risen to over 28,000 million kWh. 
The bulk of this power, or about 70 per cent, goes to industry, with the electro- 
chemical and electro-metallurgical industries absorbing over 45 per cent, and of 
the rest the greater proportion is used in the homes. Norway enjoys cheaper water 
power, and has more water power per head of population—both harnessed and 
potential- than any other country in the world. At present annual production 
corresponds to 8,000 kW per inhabitant—a considerably higher figure than the 
production per head of population even of a country such as Canada, which lies 
a good second, and almost twice as much per head of population as the U. S. A. 
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Mrs. Rakel Seweriin, 
former Norway's 
Minister of Social 
Affatrs, on the occa- 
ston of the handing- 
over of 50 Norwe- 
gian pre-fabricated 
houses as a gift to 
refugees in Western 
Germany. 


It is thanks to cheap and abundant water power that Norway has become a 
relatively important exporter of nitrates, aluminium, ferro-alloys, and similar 
products. 

The marked growth of productivity and the increase in prosperity during the 
last fifty years have resulted in a corresponding rise in the standard of living. 
With a quadruple rise in production, and a population increase during the 
same period of only about fifty per cent, the consumption of goods and services 
has been practically trebled. However, as the increase in national prosperity has 
been accompanied by comprehensive social reforms, a marked levelling of income 
through the medium of rigorous taxation in the higher income-groups, and con- 
siderable grants for social services both on the part of the State and the various 
municipalities, large groups of the population have in fact enjoyed a consider- 
ably greater rise in the standard of living than these figures would suggest. 
Consequently those categories which at the beginning of the century generally 
speaking had the hardest task in making both ends meet-smallholders, forestry 
workers and agricultural workers, fishermen, and manual labourers—have in 
many cases actually enjoyed a rise in the standard of living corresponding to 
between 300 and 400 per cent. The total figures for the State Budget give a fairly 
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clear picture of the work carried out by the public authorities in this process of 
adjustment: it has risen from about 65 million kroner in 1905 to more than 6000 
kroner at the present, viz. a 92-fold increase, a very considerable rise, even if we 


make allowance for the fact that the value of the krone has been reduced to 
one-fifth of its 1905 value. 


Norway's system of social legislation has been created almost in its ertirety 
since 1905. Although Norway received her first Workers’ Protection Act in the 
1890's, the social insurance schemes which play such an important part in 
Norway today were practically unknown before the introduction of health 
insurance in 1909. This has gradually been extended to include the entire popula- 
tion, and is financed jointly by the persons insured, their employers, the State 
and the municipality, and provides medical aid, hospitalisation, and daily benefit 


Scene from a medical clinic. 


varying according to the size of the insured person's family. In 1917 pensions 
for civil servants were introduced. Already in 1894 industrial workers enjoyed 
the protection of a workers’ accident insurance scheme, which was extended in 
1908 to include fishermen, and in 1911 seamen. In 1958 the Act on Occupational 
Injuries Insurance was introduced. This act replaces the accident insurance scheme 
and includes all wage-earners in the country, also school-children ar] students, 
providing remuneration for accidents caused on the job and for vocational 
diseases. In 1936 an old-age pension scheme provided pensions for all persons 
over the age of 70, and in the same year a similar scheme was introduced for 
the blind and disabled. By the Act of 1957 old age pension without a means test 
was introduced. In 1938 unemployment insurance was introduced, comprising the 
bulk of those workers covered by the health insurance scheme and in 1946 a 
scheme of children’s allowances was introduced, whereby the State grants a certain 
sum for every child after the first under the age of 16. As a rule the benefit is paid 
to the mother. By the Act of 1957 Survivors’ Benefit for Children is provided for 
children who have lost their main supporter. In 1948 seamen got a pension 
scheme, in 1950 State employees were covered by a pension scheme, and in 1951 
a similar scheme was adopted for forestry workers. A great many municipalities 
have also inaugurated their own schemes, while in recent decades it has become 
more and more general for private firms to provide pensions for their employees 
and workers. A general disability insurance act is expected to be put into force 
in 1961, and provide benefit for persons showing signs of serious and lasting 
injuries or defects. A new public assistance scheme is planned to replace the old 
one of 1900. The social security program of Norway should thereby constitute 
a comprehensive and flexible program, with greater uniformity than previously, 
and adaptable to cover as far as possible the entire population adequately under 
various situations and circumstances in life. 

In 1905 the ordinary working day in a considerable number of trades was 
12 hours. During the following decade this was reduced to 10 hours in a great 
many trades, and in 1919 the 8-hour day was established by law as the normal 
working day. An additional act in 1936 established this as the rule for practi- 
cally all the trades. A new act (of 1958) entered into force on March Ist 1959 and 
established the 45-hour week. A 40-hour week has been introduced in mines, and 
_ in industries based on continuous operation or shift-work there is a working week 
of about 42 hours. By 1920 most workers and employees had acquired the right 
to an annual 2-weeks’ holiday with pay, and an act of 1947 guaranteed the 
vast majority of the wage-earners three weeks’ holiday every year with full pay. 
Comprehensive legislation, based on a system of State and municipal control, 
provides as far as possible insurance against accidents and against working condi- 
tions prejudicial to health, while more and more firms are introducing their own 
works doctors, health centres, social welfare workers, etc. In this connection it 
should be mentioned that in the course of the last 30-40 years an enormous 
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The famous ski-jumping hill at Holmenkollen, near Oslo, chief venue of the 1952 
Olympic Winter Games. The annual competitions staged at Holmenkollen attract 
crack skiers from a great many countries, and are frequently watched by crowds of 
up to 100,000. 


amount of work has been done and a great deal of money invested by the State, 
municipal autorities, and various’ firms in an effort to improve housing. About 
one fourth of the country’s housing consists of flats built after the 2nd world var. 

Health services have undergone a tremendous development, parallel with the 
rise in the standard of living and advances in medical science. There are four 
times as many hospitals in Norway today as there were in 1905—400 in all, with 
30,000 beds. There are three times as many doctors, so that on an average one 
doctor is available per 875 inhabitants, and six times as many dentists, ca. 2,100, 
while at the same time State and municipal authorities have done a great deal to 
promote dental health, zvter alia by setting up, from 1910 on, school dental clinics 
which today provide free dental treatment for over 80 per cent of all school- 
children in the elementary schools, and in some cases for secondary-school 
children. Vital statistics provide an excellent picture of the great improvement 
which has taken place in the health of the population, thanks to the work of the 
health authorities, improved living conditions and hygiene, new medical aids and 
discoveries, and a higher standard of general education. In the last fifty years 
infant moftality has dropped from 80 to less than 25 per thousand births, while 
tuberculosis, which was practically a national scourge at the beginning of the 
century, has now been virtually overcome: in 1905 deaths due to tuberculosis 
were 27 per 10,000 inhabitants, while today the figures are about 2 per 10,000. 
Mortality generally has dropped from 14 per 1,000 to 8 per 1,000, and while the 
average span of life for men and women in 1905 was respectively 57 and 55 
years, is is today 73 and 70 years respectively, viz. an addition of 15 to 16 years. — 

The population has increased in the last fifty years from 2.3 to 3.5 million, or 
about 50 per cent, despite the fact that the number of births has declined con- 
siderably: in 1905 the figures were about 28 per 1,000 and at the present they are 
18 to 19 pr. 1,000. The number of births declined notably during the 1930's, 
reaching a level which was a good deal lower than would be necessary to maintain 
the population figures on a long-term basis. Although there has subsequently 
been a favourable adjustment, there are nevertheless grounds for some anxiety for 
the future. The situation at the moment is admittedly favourable, in so far as 
that portion of the population which at present is at an employable age is parti- 
cularly large, having increased by over 80 per cent since 1905; but the coming . 
generation will have a far larger number of old people to support than its 
predecessors: while in 1935 there were 7.13 persons of employable age (18-65 
years) for every person above the age of 65, in 1960 there will be only 5.5 persons 
of employable age for every one above the age of 65. 


E migration, which has played an important role in population figures, has in 
the last fifty years been reduced to a mere fraction of what it was around the turn 
of the century. Ås economic opportunities were limited, and more especially as 
agriculture was passing through a series of major crises, emigration from Norway 


This intriguing sign-post is to be found on the airport at Bodo just north of the 
Arctic Circle. Norway has joined hands with Sweden and Denmark to form the 
Scandinavian Airlines System (SAS) which has a network of air routes covering 
large parts of the world. 
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Fridtjof Nansen (1861-1930) first achieved world-wide fame with his boldly 
executed voyages to the Arctic. After World War I he devoted himself to humani- 
tartan work on an international scale, especially for refugees. He was also one of 
Norway's foremost delegates to the League of Nations. 


during the last decades of the 19th and the first decade of the 20th century had 
reached very considerable proportions. Mass emigration started in the middle of 
the 1860's, and in the course of the following fifty years close on 700,000 people 
left Norway, the majority of these-over 95 per cent-making their way to 
the U. S. A. Emigration to America became almost a national craze, and in some 
years, such as in 1903, as many as 25,000 people made their way across the 
Atlantic, most of them young men in search of work. The result was that Norway 
lost a great deal of valuable manpower for which the country could find no 
satisfactory employment. Emigration, however, was on the decline at the out- 
break of World War I, and during the war the stream became a mere trickle. In 
the 1920's it received fresh impetus, without exceeding 8,000 annually, and has 
subsequently dropped to a few thousand, not only because the chances of ob- 
taining a livelihood in Norway ate much greater, but also because a great many 
countries, especially the U. S. A., have placed severe restrictions on immigration. 
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The Rector of Oslo University welcoming new students at the annual 
matriculation ceremony. 


Roald Amundsen 1s one of the outstan- 
ding figures in the history of polar explo- 
ration. He pioneered the use of aircraft 
in the polar regions during his arctic 
expeditions of 1925 and 1926. He lost 
his life on å mercy errand in the polar 
wastes in 1928. 


While there was considerable unemployment in Norway during the great econo- 
mic crises of the 1920's and 1930's, unemployment after 1945 has practically 
speaking only occurred sporadically and at certain seasons of the year. In most 
trades and occupations there has been a shortage or even dearth of manpower. 
One of the results of the almost complete cessation of emigration—which, was 
mainly a male exodus-is that the considerable surplus of women in Norway- 
amounting to as many as 70,000 in the years round 1905—has been more than 
halved, and is being steadily reduced. It should be noted that Norway has 
pioneered in the emancipation of women, and many of the most important 
reforms in this field have been carried out in the course of the last half-century. 
In 1901 women were granted a limited franchise in municipal affairs, and at the 
same time were admitted to a number of posts in the Civil Service; in 1910 they 
achieved full municipal franchise, and in 1913 complete political rights on an 
equal footing with men. From 1901 women have been eligible to sit in the Stor- 
ting (Norway's National Assembly), and the first woman member took her seat 
there in 1911. Already in the 1880's all institutes of higher education were open 
to women, and in 1912 they were eligible for most civil service posts. It was not 
until 1922, however, that women were eligible for membership of the Govern- 
ment, and it was not until 1945 that the first female minister was appointed. 
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Northern lights, a natural phenomenon which has been closely studied by Nor- 
weglan scientists. 


In 1938 the last barriers in the professions were removed. The Constitution still 
lays down that only male members of the Royal House may succeed to the 
throne, and although the principle of equality between the sexes has been estab- 
lished in most economic and legal questions, in practice there are still a number 
of positions which are never or only rarely filled by women, and in a great many 
equal pay for women has yet to be introduced. A. considerable number of women 
have made outstanding contributions in the fields of art and research, as doctors, 
judges and lawyers, and also in leading positions in the administration and 
in business. 


There has been a marked development in schools and higher education ever 
since 1905. At that time only a small proportion of the nation’s children received 
more than the compulsory seven-year elementary-school education, and second- 
ary education was virtually the prerogative of a small minority of children from 
the more well-to-do families. Today practically 90 per cent of all Norwegian 
boys and girls attend some form of secondary school after completing their 
elementary education, and virtually all education is free, right through college 
and university. Cheap loans have also been made available by the authorities 
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to enable students without means to complete their education. The seven-year 
basic elementary education, on which all further and advanced education is based, 
has also been considerably extended in the last fifty years, pedagogically and in 
other respects. At most elementary schools, for example, pupils are taught a 
foreign language, usually English, during their last two years at school. 
Norway's first university was started in 1811, in Oslo, and the second fol- 
lowed in 1946, in Bergen, where Bergen Museum had long been an important 
centre of research and education. Apart from the Agricultural College at Ås, 
opened in 1854 and reorganised in 1897, most of the colleges were started after 
1905. These include a College of Dentistry in Oslo (1909), a Technical Institute 
with university status, in Trondheim (1910), a State College of Teachers, also 
in Trondheim (1922), a Veterinary College in Oslo (1935), and a College of Busi- 
ness Administration and Economics in Bergen (1936). The number of students at 
these universities and colleges is at the moment in the neighbourhood of 8,000. 
A considerable volume of research is also carried out, either in connection with 
these colleges and universities, at the various academies of science and museums 
in different parts of Norway—even as far north as Tromsg—or in laboratories 
and research stations maintained by public funds, or financed by bequests or 
grants from business institutions. A considerable proportion of the earnings of the 
State-run football-pool scheme, introduced in 1948, and at the present amounting 
to some 20 million kroner annually, is set aside for the purpose of financing 


The Svea Mine at Svalbard (Spitsbergen) in its characteristic mountain setting. Nor- 
wegian coal mines in Svalbard have an annual output of 300,000—400,000 tons. 


Thor. Heyerdahls ”Kon-Tiki” balsa raft on its amazing voyage across the Pacific 
in 1947. The raft i5 now one of Oslo's leading tourist attractions. 


various research projects, and this has proved of inestimable benefit in stimulating 
research. 

Already in the 19th century Norway had fostered a number of scientists of 
international repute, such as Niels Henrik Abel, one of the world's greatest 
mathematicians, Armauer Hansen, discoverer of the leprosy bacillus, the marine 
biologist Michael Sars, the historian P. A. Munch, and the philologian Sophus 
Bugge. In this century Norway may not have produced any one single scientist 
of their stature, but in a great many spheres an outstanding contribution, often 
involving pioneer work, has been carried out. Mention should be made of Arctic 
exploration as well as daring voyages of discovery (see below); meteorology, 
where Professor Vilhelm Bjerknes and his fellow-workers around the year 1920 
laid the theoretic basis for the modern system of weather forecasting, the so- 
called Bergen School; Northern Light research, with names such as K. Birkeland, 
C. Størmer, and L. Vegard; astrophysics (S. Rosseland); oceanography and marine 
biology, with names like Fridtjof Nansen, Bjørn Helland-Hansen, and Johan 
Hjorth; geology, with W. C. Brøgger's important work on the ”Oslo field”, and 
J. H. Vogt; medicine, with vitamin research by T. Frølich and A. Holst; social 
economics (Ragnar Frisch); Norse philology, where Magnus Olsen is outstanding. 

In the technological sphere, too, several Norwegians have carried out pio- 
neering work. Mention should be made of the Birkeland-Eyde arc-furnace 
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Sigrid Undset, the authoress whose monumental novels of medieval life won her 
the Nobel prize in 1928. 


for the oxidization of nitrogen in the air; we might also mention in this con- 
nection the basic experiments carried out by Ægidius Elling at the beginning of 
the century with the gas turbine, work which during the last few decades has 
roused considerable interest; and the Soderberg electrode, a self-burning con- 
tinuous electrode of great importance to the electric smelting industry, which 
was developed by C. W. Soderberg and his assistants in 1917-19, and is now 
used all over the world in furnaces for the production of aluminium, carbide, 
ferro-alloys, etc. The construction of an atomic pile at Kjeller, near Oslo, also 
deserves mention. Here the production of atomic energy was started in 1951, 
two or three years before this had been done in any country apart from the Great 
Powers. The atomic pile in this research station is intended only for civilian 
research work, and inter alia supplies isotopes for medical and other research. 


Polar research and polar exploration have always been a Norwegian speciality. 
The modern era was inaugurated by Fridtjof Nansen, with his journey on ski 


The Monolith, central work in the large sculpture park created by Gustav Vige- 
land and erected at the expense of the Oslo Municipal authorities. 


across Greenland in 1888, together with five companions. This was folloved up 
in 1893-96 by his celebrated Fram expedition to the Arctic, when the Fram 
reached 85° 56’ latitude N, further than any other vessel had ever penetrated. 
Leaving the ship, and accompanied by Hjalmar Johansen, Nansen set off for 
the Pole with sledges and dog teams, and reached a point 86° 14’ N — further 
than anyone had penetrated before. The heritage of Nansen was taken up by 
Roald Amundsen, who in addition to his own knowledge and experience was 
able to make use of the many exhaustive tests which Nansen had undertaken 
to discover the type of boat, dog sleds, skis, instruments, provisions, etc., best 
suited to expeditions of this nature. Amundsen’s first claim to fame was the 
expedition he carried out in the small 47-ton Gjoa through the North-West 
Passage in 1903-06. This was the first time that one and the same ship had forced 
a passage north of the North American continent, from the Atlantic in the east 
to the Pacific in the west, and it was the first time that a motor-driven ship was 
used in polar exploration. On his return home Amundsen planned a new Fram 
expedition, with a view to continuing and completing Nansen’s plan of allowing 
the ship to drift with the ice across the actual Pole. In order to achieve this it 
would be necessary to allow the vessel to enter the pack-ice further east and 
north than on Nansen’s expedition. While preparations were proceeding news 
came in 1909 that Peary had reached the Pole, and Amundsen swiftly changed 
his plan of campaign: he decided now to make an attempt on the South Pole 
instead of the North Pole. On Desember 15, 1911, he and his companions reached 
the geographical South Pole—the first to do so. On a fresh expedition in the 
Arctic from 1918-1921 with a new ship, the Maud-—an expedition which was 
dogged by ill-luck and failed to achieve the desired results-Amundsen made 
a new pioneering contribution to exploration by experimenting with the use of 
aircraft. This idea was further developed in 1925 when Amundsen and five com- 
panions set out to reach the North Pole in two large seaplanes, Forced to land at 
88° N owing to fuel shortage and damage to one of the planes, the two crews 
succeeded in returning to civilisation after a dramatic flight in the undamaged 
plane. The next year, 1926, Amundsen collaborated with Italian experts in a 
flight on board the airship Norge from Svalbard across the North Pole to Alaska, 
a distance which was flown in 71 hours, across a region which had for so many 
years defied the challenge of polar explorers. Amundsen finally met his death in 
the summer of 1928 when flying on a mercy errand to rescue a party stranded in 
the polar wastes. 


Norwegian expeditions have also undertaken important voyages of exploration 
and collected a great deal of important scientific material in Svalbard (Spits- 
bergen), Greenland and the Antarctic, where inter alia large-scale mapping from 
the air has been carried out. Ever since 1948 this work has been co-ordinated 
under the Norwegian Polar Institute. After World War I Norway was awarded 
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Painting by Edvard Munch in the Oslo City Hall. 


the sovereignty of the Svalbard (Spitsbergen) archipelago, while Jan Mayen 
became Norwegian in 1929. In 1928 and 1931 respectively the two uninhabited 
Antarctic islands, Bouvet and Peter I's Island, were placed under Norwegian 
sovereignty, and in 1939 Norway was similarly able to add to her dependencies 
Queen Maud's Land, a coastal strip of the Antarctic continent between 459 E 
longitude and 20° W longitude. 

Norwegian explorers have also won laurels in other parts of the world. Most 
famous, perhaps, was the expedition which Thor Heyerdahl carried out in 1947, 
together with five companions, on the Kon-Tiki balsa raft, with the object of 
proving that on a similar craft it would have been possible for the inhabitants 
of Peru to have reached Polynesia. By carrying out this hazardous venture Heyer- 
dahl hoped to find support for his theory that the Polynesians originally came 
from South America, and not from Asia. After three months the raft reached 
the Raroia Reef of Tua-motu, after having drifted, a prey to wind and current, 
for 5,000 miles. 


To a certain extent the Norwegian authors who were writing round about the 
turn of the century were still living in the shadow of "the four giants’’—Ibsen, 
Bjørnson, Kielland, and Lie—but a new generation was already well on the way 
to establishing itself in the '90's, and in the first decade of the 20th century. This 
was the generation of Arne Garborg and the somewhat younger Knut Hamsun, 
with his new psychology, his new Romanticism, and his new and dazzling lang- 
uage; Hans E. Kinck, with his revealing analysis of natural character; Sigrid 
Undset, who first interpreted the Young Woman of the 20th century and later 
on, in the 1920’s, recreated the Norwegian Middle Ages in her sweeping historical 
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novels; Olav Duun and Johan Falkberget, whose regional novels reflected uni- 
versal problems; Gunnar Heiberg, Peter Egge, Johan Bojer, and a host of 
others. Both Sigrid Undset and Knut Hamsun-like Bjørnson before them—were 
awarded the Nobel Prize for Literature. Henrik Ibsen had died in 1906, before 
the Nobel Committee could award him the prize. Although the vast majority of 
the names mentioned above were novelists, the first half of the 20th century in 
Norwegian literature is just as much an age of lyrical poetry. With writers like 
Olaf Bull, Arnulf Øverland, Herman Wildenvey, Olav Aukrust, Tore Ørjasæter, 
and the somewhat younger Gunnar Reiss-Andersen, as well as Rudolf Nilsen 
and Nordahl Grieg-the last-mentioned perhaps also the most original creative 
dramatist of this period—there was a renaissance of Norwegian poetry. Among 
the many names which appear in the 1920's and 1930’s mention must be made of 
«the European» Sigurd Hoel, a pupil and spiritual descendant of Anatole France, 
of Tarjet Vesaas, with his sensitive and lyrically inspired psychology and nature 
mysticism, like Duun reflecting the universal in the regional, Aksel Sandemose, 
with his remarkable gift of narrative and insight into character and his artistry 
of words, Inge Krokann, Gunnar Larsen, Johan Borgen, and many others. 

Norwegians may be divided into two somewhat dissimilar linguistic groups, 
one with a language resembling Danish, the other with a language more akin to 
the Old Norse dialects. This linguistic «split» has admittedly resulted in a certain 
dissipation of energy, but has also helped to enrich literature and the theatre. The 
existence of the National Theatre and the Norwegian Theatre, both in Oslo, side 
by side, is one of the many examples of this dual aspect of Norwegian culture.: 

The National Theatre, founded in 1899, continued where the old Christiania 
Theatre had left off, with a dazzling array of actors, of whom Johanne Dybwad 
and Harald Stormoen were outstanding. The Norwegian Theatre, founded in 
1912, has created some of the best repertory art ever presented on a Norwegian 
stage, and today, in Lars Tvinde, probably possesses the country’s foremost 
character-actor. Mention should also be made of the National Stage in Bergen 
and several other theatres, as well as actors and actresses like Gerd Grieg, Aase 
Bye, Tore Segelcke, Ragnhild Hald, Tordis Maurstad and Per Aabel, while among 
the more prominent producers and actor-managers Ågnes Mowinckel, Gerda 
Ring, and Knut Hergel can show a number of outstanding successes. 

Norwegian film production, which has had a number of difficulties to over- 
come and is still suffering from teething troubles, has also produced work which 
gives rich promise for the future. 


With the passing of Edvard Grieg and Johan Svendsen a golden age in Nor- 
wegian music came to an end during the first decade of the 20th century. Impor- 
tant names of later vintage are Christian Sinding, Johan Halvorsen, and Monrad- 
Johansen; of the younger generation L. Irgens-Jensen, Harald Sæverud, Sparre 
Olsen, and Klaus Egge are outstanding, while in more recent years Fartein Valen, 
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Working in enamel is å N orwegian specialty 
which has won international recognition. 


Youthful participants, wearing their national costumes in the Festival pageant 
held at ancient Bergenhus Castle. 


the only atonalist in Norwegian music, has aroused increasing attention, both at 
home and abroad, with his exacting and fastidious art. 

In Norwegian as in European painting the 1870's and 1880’s marked a break 
with the past, and the champions of Impressionism and open-air painting—with 
Erik Werenskiold and Christian Krohg as the acknowledged leaders—greatly 
influenced the first decades of the new century. Other fascinating aspects of this 
period are represented by Gerhard Munthe, with his decorative national style, 
Th. Kittelsen, with his whimsical imagination, and Harriet Backer, with her 
' austere, strict and harmonious art. But head and shoulders above them all stands 
i the genius Edvard Munch, the strange visionary Expressionist, who set out to 
paint Man’s Heaven and Hell, «living people who breathe and feel and suffer 
and love», setting about his task with an intensity never before achieved by any 
Norwegian painter. Among the other, somewhat younger, painters from this 
epoch mention should be made of such pioneers of landscape painting as Thor- 
vald Erichsen, Harald Sohlberg, Nikolai Astrup, and Wold Torne, the incom- 
parable portrait painter Henrik Lund, and Ludvig Karsten, with his dazzling 
colours. Recent decades, however, are essentially years of monumental painting: 
|. its chief exponents are Henrik Sørensen, with his lyrically inspired, «national» 
range of colours, and the three great fresco painters, Axel Revold, Per Krohg, 
— and Alf Rolfsen. Hugo Lous Mohr, too, has made a name for himself with large 
4 decorative paintings. Among the younger generation, many of whom have also 
’. heard the call of monumental painting, a score of names come readily to mind, 
the foremost being Reidar Aulie, Willy Midelfart, Kai Fjell, Aage Storstein, 
eas Arne Ekeland. 

Among sculptors the genius Gustav Vigeland is a veritable Triton among the 
- minnows, with his indomitable creative force, both in the delicate bronzes of his 
: early years and in the monumental granite figures of his maturity and later years 
: which constitute the fountain group in the Frogner Park in Oslo. The very 
stature of the giant, whose work to this day is subjected to fierce controversy, 
: has—unfairly perhaps-dwarfed a number of other artists: but of the older 

generation Stephan Sinding, Gunnar Utsond and Ingebret Vik deserve mention, 

of the intermediate generation Vilhelm Rasmussen, while in the ranks of the 
younger sculptors, Emil Lie, Gunnar Janson, Ørnulf Bast, Dyre Vaa, Stinius 
it Fredriksen, Anne Grimdalen, and Per Palle Storm have all done excellent work. 

During the last fifty years there has been a welcome and notable rise in the 
general level, not only among the creative artists but also in the critical ability 
‘and knowledge of the general public. The movement to bring good art to the 
+ people found expression in 1949 in the organisation of the so-called State 
Theatre, which travels round the country, presenting good drama in remote 
å towns and villages, and this was folloved in 1953 by the inauguration of the 
State Gallery, whose travelling exhibitions perform the same service in the 
cause of pictorial art. 
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